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Debbie  Crawford  --  Miss  Indian  BYU 


Debbie  Crawford: 

New  Miss  Indian  BYU 


Debbie  Crawford,  a  Sisseton- 
Wahpeton  Sioux  Indian  from 
Sisseton,  South  Dakota,  will 
reign  as  Miss  Indian  BYU  for  the 
1979-80  school  year  at  Brigham 
Young  University. 

Miss  Crawford,  chosen  first 
attendant  to  Miss  Indian  BYU, 
was  notified  this  summer  after 
touring  with  the  Lamanite  Gene¬ 
ration  that  she  would  reign  as  the 
new  Miss  Indian  BYU  for  the  up¬ 
coming  school  year.  Her  court 
includes  first  attendant,  Romana 
Nez,  Navajo  of  Chinle,  Ariz.,  se¬ 
cond  attendant  Trish  Tsosie,  a 
Navajo  from  Whitehorse,  N.M. 
They  will  represent  the  Tribe  of 
Many  Feathers,  a  group  of  more 
than  400  Indian  students  on  cam¬ 
pus,  at  various  civic  and  campus 
functions. 

“I  am  looking  forward  to  being 
actively  involved  with  the  Tribe 
of  Many  Feathers  council  and 
Lamanite  Generation.  I  would 
also  like  to  become  better  acquain¬ 
ted  with  the  Indian  students  I  am 


representing  here  at  BYU,”  she 
said. 

Miss  Crawford  urged  stu¬ 
dents,  “Stay  close  to  the  Church 
and  be  prayerful.  You  just  can’t 
pray  for  guidance,  but  you  have 
to  do  your  part  and  work  because 
faith  without  works  is  dead.”  She 
believes  prayer  is  important  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  communication  with 
our  Father  in  Heaven.  Even  non¬ 
members  can  pray,  she  said  be¬ 
cause  most  believe  in  a  supreme 
being. 

Miss  Crawford,  a  20-year-old 
sophomore,  is  majoring  in  early 
childhood  education  and  minoring 
in  Native  American  Studies.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  Franklin  and 
Amy  Crawford. 

Her  future  plans  are  obtain¬ 
ing  a  degree  from  BYU  and  re¬ 
turning  home  to  work  with  her 
people.  A  mission  next  year  is 
also  being  considered. 

Miss  Crawford’s  hobbies  are 
drawing,  sketching,  beadwork, 
volleyball,  swimming,  Indian 
dancing  and  exercising. 


Government  Regulations: 
New  Form  Of  Tyranny 


Photo  by  Massey  Studio 


The  increasing  power  of 
government  over  our  lives,  though 
that  government  is  “often  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  benefactor,”  is  a  new 
form  of  tyranny  that  could  rob 
Americans  of  their  freedom  if  they 
do  not  move  to  control  it,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  F edera- 
tion’s  director  of  communications 
for  farm  labor  has  said. 

Jack  Angell  told  Brigham 
Young  University  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  and  students  at  a  recent 
College  of  Biological  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Sciences  banquet  that 
government,  rather  than  being  a 
benefactor,  often  turns  out  to  be 
a  destroyer. 

Regulation,  which  is  “becom¬ 
ing  more  stifling  every  day,” 
makes  it  difficult  for  farmers 
and  other  businessmen  to  control 
their  own  destiny  or  even  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  business,  he  said. 

Government  regulators  fre¬ 
quently  attempt  to  reshape  our 
society  by  taking  money  from  one 
group  to  use  in  behalf  of  another 
without  regard  for  whether  the 
program  being  funded  is  actually 
beneficial.  Programs  which  have 
one  stated  objective  often  have 
another  target  as  the  ultimate 
goal,  he  said. 

For  example,  attempts  to 
limit  ownership  of  land  (under  an 
old  federal  law)  to  160  acres  per 
person  ostensibly  are  aimed  at 
preserving  water  rights  for  all 
the  people;  but  these  efforts  may 
infact  be  a  device  to  impose  a  new 
order  on  our  society  by  restruc¬ 
turing  the  ownership  of  property. 
Environmental  evaluation  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  RARE  II  (road¬ 
less  areas)  may  ultimately  lead 
not  merely  to  preservation  of 
wilderness  areas  but  to  govern¬ 
ment  control  of  land  use. 

Mr.  Angell  commented  that 
the  “ultimate  democracy  in  our 


society  is  our  free  marketplace,” 
in  which  the  color,  sex  or  ethnic 
origin  of  the  producer  of  goods  is 
irrelevant.  He  said  public  opinion 
polls  consistently  show  that  the 
majority  of  Americans  hold  strong 
conservative  values  with  regard 
to  operation  of  our  marketplace 
and  governmental  systems,  but 
the  same  polls  show  voters  will 
elect  candidates  whose  actions  do 
not  sustain  the  voters’  values. 

“We  have  got  to  put  our 
votes  where  our  hearts  are,”  he 
urged.  Mr.  Angell  commented 
that  Americans  cannot  continue 
to  surrender  their  liberties,  in¬ 
cluding  property  rights,  and  still 
enjoy  the  bright  future  that  other¬ 
wise  can  come  to  our  independent 
democratic  republic. 

At  the  banquet,  Arizona  agri¬ 
businessman  and  LDS  Church 
worker  Donald  Ellsworth  was 
honored  with  the  prestigious 
Grant  Speed  Award,  a  piece  of 
original  sculpture  by  noted  wes¬ 
tern  artist  Grant  Speed.  BYU 
President  Dallin  H.  Oaks  present¬ 
ed  the  award  to  Mr.  Ellsworth 
“for  his  dedication  and  contri¬ 
butions  to  agriculture.” 


Indian  Action 

The  Tribe  of  Many  Fea¬ 
thers  has  many  activities 
planned  for  the  rest  of  the 
semester.  Among  these, 
though  not  sponsored  by 
TMF  is  a  Western  Stomp. 
It  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Block  and  Bridle  Club  and 
will  be  held  on  Nov.  9  in  the 
Pleasant  View  Chapel  (across 
from  the  stadium).  Another 
activity  which  TMF  has  plan¬ 
ned  is  the  annual  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner  to  be  held  on 
Nov.  16. 


National  News 


The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has 
awarded  vocational  education  grants  totaling  $1.7  million  to 
11  Indian  tribes  for  the  1979-80  school  year. 

The  funds,  administered  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  will  be  used  for  research,  curriculum  development  and 
vocational  instruction  in  various  skills.  The  money  will  also 
help  construct  vocational  school  facilities,  start  work-study 
and  cooperative  vocational  programs,  support  services  for 
women  enrolled  in  non-traditional  courses. 

The  Yavapai  Prescott  Indian  tribe  in  Arizona,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  plans  a  three-year  education  program  comprised  of 
comprehensive  career  orientation  for  tribal  members  at  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school  levels,  vocational  assess¬ 
ment  and  training  workshops  for  unemployed  or  under¬ 
employed  tribal  members,  and  on-the-job  and  class  training 
in  construction  skills. 

The  Papgo  tribe  of  Arizona  will  construct  a  building 
to  house  a  vocational  skills  training  center,  which  in  the  se- 
scond  year  will  conduct  courses  in  building  trades  skills  and 
business  management. 

The  Eight  Northern  Indian  Pueblos  in  New  Mexico  will 
offer  training  in  financial  and  administrative  management 
and  adobe  construction  for  the  unemployed,  high  school 
dropouts,  unmarried  heads  of  households,  and  homemakers 
seeking  full-time  employment. 

The  new  projects  will  serve  tribal  members  in  seven 
states:  Arizona,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
South  Dakota,  and  Washington. 

The  program  is  authorized  by  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963,  as  amended  (Public  Law  94-482). 


W.  Richard  West,  a  Cheyenne  artist,  sculptor,  and  educa¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma,  has  been  appointed  a  Commissioner  of 
the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board. 

West’s  art  works  is  in  many  major  museum  and  private 
collections,  and  he  has  received  numerous  awards  including 
the  Waite  Phillips  Trophy  presented  by  the  Philbrook  Art 
Center.  From  1947  to  1970  he  was  director  of  the  Art  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Bacone  College,  and  then  until  1978  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Humanities  Division  at  Haskell  Indian  Junior 
College.  He  received  his  B.F.A.  and  M.F.A.  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Oklahoma,  and  an  honorary  D.F.A.  from 
Baker  University. 

The  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board  promotes  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Native  American  arts  and  handcrafts-the  creative 
work  of  Indian,  Eskimo,  and  Aleut  people.  The  Board  pro¬ 
vides  professional  advisory  services  and  operates  three  mu¬ 
seums  located  in  Browning,  Mont.;  Anadarko,  Okla.;  and 
Rapid  City,  S.D.,  which  function  as  centers  for  exhibition, 
study,  and  the  sale  of  contemporary  Native  arts  and  crafts. 


As  part  of  a  special  Indian  employee  intake  and  develop¬ 
ment  program,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  advertised 
entry  level  openings  for  foresters,  realty  specialists,  civil, 
electrical  and  mechnical  engineers,  housing  development 
specialists,  personnel  management,  tribal  operation 
specialists,  range  and  soil  conservationists,  accountants, 
contract  specialists,  criminal  investigators,  budget  analysts, 
administrative  assistants,  conveyances  examiner  and  safety 
specialists. 

The  objective  of  the  program  is  to  recruit  Indian  can¬ 
didates  with  potential  to  come  into  the  BIA  and  through 
training  plans  based  oh  individual  needs  progress  to  full 
performance  level. 

The  announcements  indicate  that  a  trainee  will  generally 
be  at  a  training  site  for  three  years,  but  may  receive  tempo¬ 
rary  assignments  for  training  to  various  area  offices,  the 
central  office  or  department  and,  upon  completion  of  the 
training  program,  will  be  permanently  assigned  to  geographic 
locations  where  the  particular  discipline  is  needed. 

Most  of  the  trainee  positions  start  at  a  GS  5/7  level- 
which  would  put  starting  pay  in  the  $10,000/$13,000  area. 
Some  of  the  jobs  require  a  degree  or  some  college  background. 
For  additional  information,  visit  a  local  BIA  office  or  write 
Indian  Intake  and  Development  BIA,  18th  and  C  Street 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20240. 


BIMMER  JONES  HORSEN 


Alumni 

Spotlight 

Mrs.  Helen  Bimmer  Jones 
Horsen,  an  Iroquois-Cayuga  In¬ 
dian  from  northwestern  New 
York,  is  the  alumni  “spotlight” 
for  the  month  of  October. 

Mrs.  Horsen  spent  one-and-a- 
half  years  at  UCLA  to  begin  her 
academic  career.  In  transferring 
to  BYU,  she  studied  and  majored 
in  elementary  education,  later  to 
complete  her  bachelor’s  program. 
Mrs.  Horsen  began  her  studies 
in  elementary  education  in  1973 
and  graduated  in  August,  1976. 
From  1973  to  1976,  she  was  hea¬ 
vily  involved  in  BYU’s  “Lama- 
nite  Generation.” 

Following  graduation,  she 
moved  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
taught  second  and  third  grade 
students  in  the  Salt  Lake  School 
District.  The  following  year,  she 
transferred  to  the  Jordon  School 
District  to  teach  first  grade  for 
her  final  year.  After  her  third 
year  of  teaching,  Mrs.  Horsen 
and  her  husband,  Roger,  decided 
to  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
raising  a  family. 

In  reflecting  on  her  BYU  ex¬ 
perience,  Mrs.  Horsen  stated, 
“One  thing  I  remember  about 
BYU  is  that  I  consider  it  to  be 
an  equal  opportunity  educational 
system.  The  professors  really 
put  out  for  all  the  students,  Indian 
students  included.  They  tried  to 
give  personal  assistance  and  in 
this,  they  gave  me  a  lot  of  support. 
Both  Dr.  John  Maestas  (presently 
the  chairman  of  the  Multi-Cul¬ 
tural  Department),  and  Dr.  Con 
Osborne  (presently  the  chairman 
of  Indian  Education),  gave  me 
tremendous  support  and  assis¬ 
tance.  After  the  family  is  reared, 
I  hope  to  continue  with  my  teach¬ 
ing,  and  sometime  in  the  near 
future  acquire  a  master’s  in  edu¬ 
cation.” 

Mrs.  Horsen  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  LDS  Church  for  15 
years  and  married  Roger  Horsen 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  Roger 
is  presently  enrolled  in  physical 
education  at  BYU. 


The  Eagle’s  Eye  production  staff  for  fall  semester  are  (1-r  front  row) 
Cherly  Tolino,  Tami  Lyons,  Marlis  LaRose;  (back  row)  Wanda 
Manning,  Clarence  Nyce,  and  Hal  Williams.  Not  pictured— Ken  Duncan 
and  adviser  Vickie  Manning. 

Fall  Eagle's  Eye  Staff 
Produces  Monthly  Paper 


The  Eagle’s  Eye  production 
staff  of  the  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity  Indian  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  newspaper  has  added  four 
new  members  along  with  a  new 
faculty  adviser. 

Returning  from  the  summer 
staff  is  Wanda  Manning,  editor 
for  the  fall  semester,  and  Marlis 
LaRose,  who  is  now  a  feature 
and  news  writer  for  the  news¬ 
paper.  Tami  Lyons,  Ken  Dun¬ 
can,  Cheryl  Tolino  and  Clarence 
Nyce  are  adding  their  creative 
writing  abilities  to  the  months 
production. 

Tami  Lyons,  a  Shoshone- 
Bannock  from  Idaho,  adds  her 
talent  as  a  feature  writer.  She 
is  a  junior  majoring  in  business 
education.  In  addition  to  attend¬ 
ing  classes,  Tami  also  works  as  a 
special  assistant  for  the  Personal 
Services  in  the  Indian  Education 
department. 

An  Apache  and  sophomore 
from  Arizona,  Ken  Duncan 
also  serves  as  a  feature  writer 
for  the  staff.  Duncan  is  a  past 
member  of  the  Lamanite  Gene¬ 
ration  and  has  been  on  several 
of  their  tours  throughout  the 
country. 

Keeping  herself  busy  with 
the  newspaper  corespondence, 
Cheryl  Tolino  works  as  the  news¬ 


paper’s  secretary.  She  also 
writes  feature  articles  for  each 
issue.  She  is  a  Navajo  from  New 
Mexico  and  is  a  sophomore  major¬ 
ing  in  English. 

Clarence  Nyce,  a  Haisla  from 
Canada,  is  the  assistant  editor  for 
fall  semester.  He  is  a  senior 
majoring  in  political  science 
and  philosophy. 

Under  the  direction  of  instruc¬ 
tor  Hal  Williams,  the  Eagle’s 
Eye  staff  has  produced  its  se¬ 
cond  paper  so  far  this  semester. 
He  works  in  the  Public  Communi¬ 
cations  Department  as  a  writer- 
photographer  and  teaches  the 
Eagle’s  Eye  class  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  at  5 : 10  p.m. 

Vickie  Manning,  a  Shoshone- 
Paiute  from  Owyhee,  Nevada, 
has  been  selected  as  the  faculty 
adviser.  She  is  a  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  in  business  education- 
administrative  management. 

The  Eagle’s  Eye  newspaper 
staff  concentrates  on  writing  fea¬ 
ture  articles  dealing  with  Indian 
contributions  to  the  country  as 
well  as  featuring  the  prominent 
Indian  leaders,  past  and  present. 
Each  issue  also  highlights  acti¬ 
vities  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  subscribe  to  the 
newspaper.  National  Indian 
news  is  printed  in  all  of  the  issues. 


Eagle’s  Eye  Staff 

Editor . Wanda  Manning^ 

Assistant  Editor . . . Clarence  Nyce 

Instructor . Hal  Williams 

Adviser . Vickie  Manning 

Secretary . Cheryl  Tolino 

Reporters . Marlis  LaRose 

Tami  Lyons  Ken  Duncan 

The  Eagle’s  Eye  is  published  at  least 
10  times  a  year  at  a  subscription  rate  of 
4.00.  Letters  to  the  editor,  news, 
noems,  cartoons  and  suggestions  should 
be  sent  to  The  Eagle’s  Eye,  360A  Brim- 
hall  Building,  Indian  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,/ 

Utah  84602. 
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Important  Jobs  Coming  For .  . . 


Indian  Students  In  Engineering 


By  Tami  Lyons 

For  some  time,  Indian  people 
have  shyed  away  from  technical 
fields  of  study.  Because  of  the 
prior  vocational  oriented  school¬ 
ing,  this  field  was  deemed  to  diffi¬ 
cult  for  Native  people.  Today, 
these  fields  of  study  are  wide 
open  and  in  demand  to  students 
desiring  a  career  in  engineering. 

Numerous  opportunities  are 
made  available  to  Indian  students 
with  strong  emphasis  in  math, 
economics,  chemistry,  elec¬ 
tronics,  and  physics. 

Three  success-minded  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University  Indian 
students-Leroy  Gishi,  Norman 
Johnson,  and  Shonnie  Allen  are 
taking  advantage  of  there  highly 
skilled  and  competitive  areas  of 
engineering. 

Reactions 
To  Stress 

Do  men  and  women  super¬ 
visors  react  the  same  way  under 
stress  on  the  job? 

Not  according  to  a  study  re¬ 
cently  completed  at  Brigham 
Young  University. 

“Males  tend  to  become  more 
authoritarian  under  stress,”  said 
Dr.  David  Stimpson,  professor  of 
psychology.  “Women,  on  the  other 
hand,  become  more  willing  to 
work  with  employees,  more  par¬ 
ticipative. 

These  research  findings  imply 
that  there  are  some  management 
situations  in  which  a  female  would 
be  better  suited  than  a  male, 
said  Dr.  Stimpson.  And  there 
are  other  situations  in  which 
authority  is  necessary,  and  a 
male  manager  would  be  more  ef¬ 
fective,  he  added. 

“Overall,  effective  manage¬ 
ment  consists  of  adjusting  your 
management  style  to  the  demands 
of  the  situation  in  which  you’re 
working,  and  the  same  style  will 
not  be  effective  under  all  condi¬ 
tions.  A  good  manager  will  have 
some  style  flexibility.” 

Dr.  Stimpson  noted  that 
there’s  a  lot  of  folklore  about 
women  managers.  Some  people 
assume  that  women  are  more 
emotional  than  men,  and  that 
women  therefore  would  have  prob¬ 
lems  dealing  with  issues  with! 
emotional  overtones.  There’s  very 
little  experimental  evidence  to 
substantiate  that,  he  added. 

In  order  to  distinguish  dif¬ 
ferences  in  male  and  female 
supervisory  styles,  Dr.  Stimpson 
set  up  an  assembly  task  that  was 
fairly  complex,  but  the  average 
person  could  readily  learn  to  do 
it.  He  trained  four  women  students 
to  perform  the  task,  then  video¬ 
taped  each  performance. 

The  first  student  was  trained 
to  appear  competent  and  moti¬ 
vated,  the  traditional  good  em¬ 
ployee.  The  second  was  trained  to 
appear  competent,  but  poorly 
motivated.  She  could  do  the  job, 
but  appeared  bored.  The  third  was 
incompetent  but  highly  motivated 
-  she  didn’t  have  the  necessary 
skills,  but  wanted  to  do  a  good 
job.  And  the  fourth  was  incom¬ 
petent  and  not  motivated.  Each 
women  was  interviewed  during 
the  videotaping  and  encouraged 
to  make  remarks  to  substan¬ 
tiate  the  kind  of  employees  they 
were  supposed  to  be. 

“I  then  showed  the  tapes  to 


Leroy  Gishi,  a  Navajo  from 
Holbrook,  Ariz.,  is  presently  a 
senior  majoring  in  civil  engineer¬ 
ing  and  minoring  in  math. 

Gishi  made  his  decision  to 
pursue  this  course  of  study  duri- 
ing  his  junior  year  in  high  school. 
“My  older  brother  suggested  I 
pursue  this  area  because  of  the 
good  marks  I  earned  in  math 
while  attending  high  school.” 

Gishi  has  already  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  his  field.  Last  summer 
he  was  employed  by  the  Superior 
Oil  Company  in  Colorado.  As  a 
result  of  this  employment,  he  has 
been  awarded  a  scholarship 
to  complete  his  studies  at  BYU. 
“After  graduation,  I  plan  on 
carrying  out  my  commitment 
with  the  Superior  Oil  Company 
and  resume  my  employment  with 
them.” 

A  Paiute  from  Schurz,  Nev., 
Norman  Johnson  is  in  his  sopho¬ 
more  year  majoring  in  chemical 
engineering  and  minoring  in 
math. 

Johnson’s  decision  to  major 
in  engineering  was  based  on  sum¬ 
mer  experiences  of  working  in 
Alaska  with  his  father,  who  is  an 
electrical  engineer. 

Johnson  said,  “A  person 
needs  to  be  committed  to  his  stu¬ 


dies  in  order  to  aspire  to  his 
goals.  This  applies  to  life  as 
well  as  school  work.” 

After  completing  three  more 
years  of  study  at  BYU,  Johnson 
would  like  to  reside  in  the  Inter¬ 
mountain  region  working  as  a 
nuclear  engineer. 

“My  parents  have  always 
taught  me  to  carry  forth  my  res¬ 
ponsibilities  and  goals  that  I  have 
set  for  myself,”  said  Johnson. 

A  Navajo  from  Ariz.,  Shonnie 
Allen,  a  junior,  is  majoring  in 
chemical  engineering  with  a 
minor  in  business  management. 

Allen  chose  his  field  of  study 
for  two  reasons:  “Native  Ameri¬ 
cans  need  people  in  technical 
areas  to  safeguard  their  fast  de¬ 
pleting  assets  (natural  resources 
and  certain  rights  that  accom¬ 
pany  these  resources)  and  to  ful¬ 
fill  a  childhood  dream.”  He  ob¬ 
served  and  concluded  that  if  the 
Native  people  are  going  to  enjoy 
most  of  the  benefits  that  could  be 
generated  from  the  resources, 
they  need  technical  people.” 

Gishi,  Johnson  and  Allen  un¬ 
animously  agree,  “One  needs  to 
be  dedicated  and  determined 
in  his  field  of  study  because  it  is 
very  demanding  and  challenging.” 


LEROY  GISHI 


male  and  female  students,  and 
gave  them  instructions  to  assume 
that  they  were  the  supervisor  of 
the  employees  seen  on  the  video 
tape.  As  a  supervisor,  each  was 
supposed  to  get  the  maximum 
quality  and  quantity  they  could 
from  their  employees. 

“After  viewing  each  tape,  the 
‘supervisors’  chose  their  course 
of  action  from  four  supervisory 
strategies,  ranging  from  highly 
authoritarian,  where  they  told  the 
employee  to  shape  up  or  lose  her 
job,  to  a  participative  manage¬ 
ment  style,  where  the  supervisor 
and  employee  jointly  reached  a 
decision  on  the  best  procedure  to 
follow. 

“Men  and  women  had  no 
differences  at  all  in  their  first 
choice  of  a  strategy  to  use  in 
motivating  employees.  If  an  em¬ 
ployee  was  poorly  motivated,  both 
men  and  women  became  more 
participatory. 

“However,  when  faced  with  a 
stressful  situation,  when  the  first 
strategy  didn’t  work  in  motivating 
employees,  the  men  became  more 
authoritarian  and  the  women 
more  participative. 

“Most  studies  have  shown  no 
difference  between  the  manage¬ 
ment  performance  of  men  and 
women.  This  particular  study  has 
gone  beyond  the  initial  reactions 
to  study  stress  and  indicates  that 
there  are  differences  between 
male  and  female  reactions,”  said 
Stimpson. 


Divorce . . . 
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divorce,  too,  especially  when 
there  are  bad  experiences  with 
lawyers  or  the  courts.  The  finan¬ 
cial  strain  of  divorce  is  also  a 
stressful  factor,  as  well  as  the  an¬ 
guish  felt  by  a  couple’s  children,” 
Albrecht  added. 

Albrecht  found  that  the  period 
of  time  just  before  the  decision 
to  divorce  was  the  most  stressful 
time  for  people.  This  was  a  period 
of  increasing  conflict  between  the 
spouses  and  a  time  when  the  shock 
of  considering  divorce  as  a  viable 
alternative  to  a  bad  relationship 
was  taking  place.  Fifty-five  per¬ 
cent  of  the  respondents  identified 
this  as  their  most  difficult  time. 

For  the  majority,  once  the 
decision  was  made  to  divorce 
their  spouse,  things  got  better. 
However,  22  percent  said  that 
the  most  difficult  time  occured 
after  they  decided  to  obtain  a  di¬ 
vorce,  but  before  the  final  decree 
was  granted.  Apparently  this  was 
a  time  of  loneliness,  self-doubt, 
and  fear  about  the  future  and 
what  it  would  hold. 

“The  fact  that  love  may  have 
dimmed  in  a  relationship  doesn’t 
mean  that  the  divorce  will  not 
cause  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
and  heartache  for  one  or  both 
partners.  And  this  stress  can  be 
greatly  increased  when  a  couple 
has  children,  and  they  realize 
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FBI  Offers  Students 
Many  Career  Positions 


Looking  for  an  exciting  and 
rewarding  career? 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves¬ 
tigation  (FBI)  has  need  for  spe¬ 
cial  agents,  support  positions  to 
Special  Agents,  electronic  tech¬ 
nicians,  computer  programmers, 
system  analysts  and  computer 
specialists.  Native  Americans 
and  Hispanics,  both  men  and 
women,  are  very  much  in  de¬ 
mand. 

The  qualifications  for  a  Spe¬ 
cial  Agent  include:  Between  the 
ages  of  23  and  34;  have  a  degree 
in  law,  accounting  or  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  in  electrical  engi¬ 
neering,  metallurgy,  physics,  or 
a  master’s  degree  in  chemistry, 
biological  science,  geology,  phar¬ 
macy,  mathematics,  or  engineer¬ 
ing  science;  or  a  degree  with  a 
fluency  in  foreign  languages  such 
as  Spanish,  Sicilian,  Vietnamese, 
Korean,  Chinese  and  others;  or 
three  years  of  executive  exper- 


that  their  decision  affects  not 
only  them  but  the  lives  of  others 
as  well,”  said  Albrecht. 

He  also  noted  that  although 
going  through  a  divorce  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult,  no  matter  how 
bad  the  marriage  was,  for  most 
of  the  respondents  in  the  sur¬ 
vey  the  emotional  price  paid  in 
terminating  the  marriage  was 
worth  it.  The  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  both  sexes  rated  the  pre¬ 
sent  period  of  their  lives  as  much 
better  than  either  immediately 
before  or  after  the  divorce. 


ience  (commissioned  military 
officer,  teacher,  business  mana¬ 
ger);  must  be  a  citizens  of  'the 
United  States;  be  in  excellent 
physical  condition  with  no  de¬ 
fects  which  would  interfere  in  fire¬ 
arms  use,  raids,  or  defensive 
tactics;  vision  has  to  be  corrected 
to  20/20  in  each  eye  and  not 
weaker  than  20/20  uncorrected. 

Each  applicant  must  undergo 
an  initial  battery  of  written  exa¬ 
minations  and  an  interview  if  the 
test  ranking  is  high  enough. 

Newly  appointed  special 
agents  undergo  15  weeks  of  train¬ 
ing  at  the  Academy  in  Quantico, 
Va.  Training  generally  consists 
of  classroom  instruction,  physical 
fitness,  and  firearms  training. 

Starting  salary  is  a  GS-10 
level  ($18,759  per  year)  with  over 
time  pay  of  approximately  $4,600 
per  year  after  completion  of 
training. 

If  you  are  not  qualified  for 
the  special  agent  position,  there 
are  the  support  positions  of  clerk, 
clerk  typist  (40  words  per  minute), 
and  stenographer  (40  words  per 
minute  in  typing  and  80  words  per 
minute  in  shorthand).  All  must 
be  at  least  16  years  old,  high 
school  graduates,  United  States 
citizens  and  satisfactory  vision. 
Starting  salaries  are  GS-3  and 
GS-4  or  approximately  $8,931  and 
$10,048,  respectively. 

If  you  are  interested  or  know 
of  anyone  who  might  be,  please 
contact  Special  Agent  Clair  B. 
Empey,  Room  3203,  125  South 
State,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84138, 
telephone  355-7521. 


Translators  listen  intently  to  the  speakers  during  Conference 
sessions  at  Temple  Square.  (Photos  courtesy  of  Daily  Universe) 


BYU  Indian 
Students  Translate 
Conference  Talks 


By  Marlis  I.aRose 

John  Axline,  coordinator  for 
the  Indian  translators  at  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  said  that  there  were  six 
interpreters  for  the  Navajo  tribe 
at  the  October  Conference. 

To  select  people  to  translate 
the  conference  addresses  in  the 
Navajo  language,  Axline  looks 
for  those  who  are  Native  Navajos, 
and  those  who  can  write  the 
Navajo  language.  Those  chosen 
are  usually  ones  who  have  done 
translating  before.  They  also 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  Church 
Translation  Committee. 

The  actual  translating  takes 


place  in  the  basement  of  the 
Tabernacle  on  Temple  Square. 
There  is  a  large  room  which  is 
divided  into  cubicles  for  the  in¬ 
terpreters.  A  television  monitor, 
headphones  and  a  microphone 
are  set  up  in  each  compartment. 
This  is  the  basic  equipment  used 
for  the  translating  process.  The 
headphones  enable  the  translators 
to  hear  the  language.  These 
addresses  are  recorded  on  tapes, 
which  are  sent  to  the  person, 
thus  enabling  them  to  hear  the 
counsel  from  the  Church  authori¬ 
ties. 

There  are  Navajos  in  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  Tabernacle  who  also 
benefit  from  the  translation'  ser¬ 
vices.  They  sit  in  a  certain  sec¬ 


tion  of  the  Tabernacle,  wearing 
headphones,  listening  to  the  inter¬ 
preters,  but  watching  the  actual 
speakers. 

The  conference  talks  have 
been  translated  into  the  Navajo 
language  for  the  past  six  years. 
Navajo  is  the  only  American 
Indian  language  to  which  the 
addresses  are  translated.  The 
primary  reason  is  the  large 
number  of  Navajo  people  who  are 
members  of  the  Church  but  who 
do  not  speak  the  English  lan¬ 
guage. 

The  people  who  translated 
during  the  October  General  Con¬ 
ference  were:  Nelson  Bia,  Har¬ 
ley,  Fulton,  Rosemary  Willeto, 
Bernice  Begay,  and  Rcy  Mexican. 


Little  Plastic  Card  May  Replace  Cash 


Some  day  soon  John  Q.  Con¬ 
sumer  may  be  using  a  little  plas¬ 
tic  card  to  pay  for  everything  that 
he  now  buys  with  a  check  or  cash. 

The  clerk  at  the  hardware 
store,  grocery  store,  cleaners 
or  gasoline  station  will  insert  the 
“debit  card”  in  a  machine  that 
will  alert  the  computer  at  the 
customer’s  bank  to  “pay”  the 
merchant’s  bank  account  for  the 
customer’s  purchase. 

But  don’t  throw  away  your 
checkbook  just  yet,  says  a  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University  professor 
who  is  part  of  a  group  advising 
a  congressional  agency  on  elec¬ 
tronic  funds  transfer  (EFT)  oper¬ 
ations.  Dr.  Kent  Colton,  an  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  public  adminis¬ 
tration,  says  advances  in  elec¬ 
tronics  are  making  many  new 
services  possible,  but  resistance 
from  both  customers  and  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  may  delay  wide¬ 
spread  adoption  of  these  services 
in  some  areas. 

Colton  is  a  member  of  the 
office  of  Technology  Assessment’: 
Working  Group  on  Electronic 
Funds  Transfer.  The  Office  o; 
Technology  Assessment  wai 
created  by  Congress  to  consider 
the  impact  of  technology  on  so¬ 
ciety  and  to  provide  information 
concerning  innovations  that  will 
affect  present  regulations  or  make 
new  laws  necessary. 

Dr.  Colton  was  invited  to  be 
part  of  the  group  because  of  his 
previous  EFT  research.  He  is 
also  co-editor,  with  Dr.  Kenneth 
L.  Kraemer,  director  of  the  Public 
Policy  Research  Organization  at 


the  University  of  California  -  Ir¬ 
vine,  of  a  new  book,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  later  this  year,  “Computers 
and  Banking:  Electronic  Funds 
Transfer  Systems  and  Public 
Policy.” 

The  BYU  professor  said  ad¬ 
vances  in  electronics  have  made 
it  feasible  for  banks  to  offer  a 
number  of  new  services. 

Many  customers  are  already 
familiar  with  the  24-hour-a-day 
automated  teller  machine.  Two 
Utah  firms,  Walker  Bank  and 
Tracy  Collins,  have  the  machines. 

Customers  at  some  banks  can 
take  advantage  of  “preauthori¬ 
zation,”  which  lets  them  authorize 
the  bank  to  accept  a  paycheck 
or  other  income  as  a  deposit 
directly  from  the  employer  or 
source.  They  can  also  authorize 
the  bank  to  pay  fixed-sum  bills 
directly  to  certain  creditors  each 
month.  The  service  is  currently 
offered  by  Zions  First  National 
Bank. 

A  related  service  is  the  “pay- 
by-telephone”  system.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  calls  the  bank,  gives  proper 
identification  numbers,  then  di¬ 
rects  the  bank  to  pay  specified 
amounts  directly  to  the  bank  ac¬ 
counts  of  creditors  designated  in 
advance.  Central  Bank  and  Trust 
in  Provo  has  offered  such  a  ser¬ 
vice  for  more  than  a  year,  with 
limited  success.  Blaine  Hadley, 
senior  vice-president,  says  he  be¬ 
lieves  the  service  would  be  more 
widely  used  if  his  bank  had  the 
funds  available  to  promote  it  as 
larger  institutions  do  their  ser¬ 
vices. 


Point-of-sale  terminals  to  al¬ 
low  immediate  registration  of 
debit  card  purchases  are  not  in 
use  in  Utah,  but  First  Security 
is  offering  a  debit  card  which 
could  lead  to  such  a  system.  The 
card  is  part  of  the  bank’s  Advan¬ 
tage  package  of  services.  Dick 
Muir,  vice-president  of  deposit 
services,  says  the  card  is  used 
just  like  a  credit  card  at  present, 
creating  a  paper  record  that  di¬ 
rects  the  bank  to  transfer  funds 
from  the  purchaser’s  bank  ac¬ 
count  to  that  of  the  seller.  But 
in  the  future  the  card  could  be 
used  in  automated  teller  ma¬ 
chines  and  point-of-sale  terminals, 
when  and  if  these  are  installed. 

Consumers  “aren’t  beating 
our  doors  down”  demanding  these 
services,  he  says,  but  adds  that 
demand  will  undoubtedly  grow 
as  consumers  are  educated  about 
the  convenience  of  EFT  transac¬ 
tions. 

EFT  services  are  a  mixed 
blessing,  and  for  that  reason  some 
of  them  have  not  been  widely 
accepted,  Colton  explains.  Cus¬ 
tomers  worry  about  loss  of  control 
of  their  transactions,  about  loss 
of  the  “float”  period  between 
the  time  a  check  is  written  and 
the  time  it  is  paid,  about  the 
difficulty  of  record  keeping,  and 
about  what  could  happen  if  they 
lose  their  little  plastic  “key”  to 
the  bank. 

If  the  whirr  and  click  of  those 
new  electronic  servants  is  music 
to  the  ears  of  bankers,  the  tune 
may  range  from  “We’re  In  The 
Money”  to  “Let’s  Call  the  Whole 


Thing  Off,”  depending  on  who’s 
listening.  Some  EFT  operations 
are  profitable,  but  others  lose 
money  because  of  high  initial 
cost  and  low  acceptance  by  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Furthermore,  the  services 
made  possible  by  advances  in 
electronics  are,  in  some  ways, 
threatening  to  financial  institu¬ 
tions,  Colton  says.  The  financial 
world  is  a  lush  environment  for 
regulation,  in  part  because  insti¬ 
tutions  want  it  that  way.  Regula¬ 
tion  often  protects  them  from  cut¬ 
throat  competition  and  conven¬ 
iently  prevents  them  from  paying 
higher  interest  rates  to  customers. 
In  such  a  world,  competition  has 
to  fight  its  way  through  the  twist¬ 
ed  roots  and  overhanging  vines 
of  regulation  and  rules. 

One  of  the  untamed  compe¬ 
titive  issues  struggling  some¬ 
where  in  that  network  of  rules 
(and  fostered  especially  by  tech¬ 
nological  advances)  is  the  ques¬ 
tion:  What  is  a  branch  bank? 

If  a  bank  opens  a  remote 
office,  or  even  a  traveling  office, 
with  a  computer  terminal  and 
telephone  to  tie  it  to  the  central 
bank’s  computer,  is  that  a  branch 
office?  What  about  the  24-hour 
stand-alone  automated  teller 
machine  in  the  parking  lot  of  a 
shopping  center? 

Government  regulators  were 
inclinded  not  to  classify  the  teller 
machines  as  branch  offices,  Col¬ 
ton  observes,  until  smaller  banks 
objected  that  larger  institutions 
which  could  afford  many  ma¬ 
chines  might  drive  them  out  of 


business.  Based  on  court  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  action,  then,  the 
stand-alone  teller  machine  is 
regulated,  at  least  for  the  present, 
as  though  it  were  a  branch  bank. 

That’s  an  example  of  “over¬ 
regulation,”  Colton  says.  “I  think 
it’s  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
consumer  to  allow  flexibility,”  he 
comments,  adding  that  in  time, 
regulators  will  probably  define 
different  categories  of  branch 
banks. 

Another  thorny  issue  is  the 
degree  to  which  electronic  tools 
tend  to  blur  the  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  financial  institutions.  Elec¬ 
tronic  equipment  makes  it  feas¬ 
ible  for  savings  and  loan  firms  to 
let  customers  withdraw  funds  by 
telephone  and  pay  bills  by  routing 
this  money  directly  to  creditors. 
Since  savings  and  loan  organi¬ 
zations  are  generally  constrained 
in  offering  demand  deposits,  the 
question  is  whether  such  bill- 
payer  services  give  them  a  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  compared  to 
banks. 

Large  retail  store  chains, 
handling  the  accounts  with  com¬ 
puters,  can  let  customers  from 
anywhere  in  the  nation  charge 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  goods.  They 
are  in  effect  loaning  the  customers 
money.  Does  that  make  them  fi¬ 
nancial  institutions?  If  so,  should 
they  be  subject  to  the  same  regu¬ 
lations  that  other  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  face? 

Colton  notes  that  the  thorny 
issues  springing  from  EFT  opera¬ 
tions  prick  the  consumer  as  well. 


Religious  Commitment 
Tied  To  High  Self-Esteem 

LDS  families  with  stong  religious  commitments  tend  to  attain 
a  higher  social  class  and  maintain  higher  self-esteem  than  those 
with  low  religious  commitments,  according  to  research  conducted 
by  a  Brigham  Young  University  professor. 

Results  of  the  study,  which  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Darwin  L. 
Thomas  of  BYU’s  Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships 
Department,  was  presented  at  the  fourteenth  annual  Virginia 
F.  Cutler  lecture  in  BYU’s  College  of  Family  Living.  The  lecture 
highlights  research  of  an  outstanding  faculty  member  within  that 
college  each  year. 

Dr.  Thomas  conducted  the  study  on  146  Mormon  families  in 
the  Salt  Lake  City  area  to  determine  how  their  religious  con¬ 
victions  correlated  with  other  areas  of  their  lives. 

Correlations  were  then  drawn  to  see  how  convictions  affected 
areas  such  as  decision  making  power,  self-esteem,  family  size 
and  social  status. 

The  study  determined  that  those  who  are  strong  participants 
in  the  LDS  religion  have  higher  self-esteem  than  those  who  are  not 
active. 

“However,  the  self-esteem  level  could  reflect  the  fact  that 
those  who  are  strongly  religious  have  a  higher  educational 
level  and  more  occupational  prestige  than  those  who  do  not  have 
strong  religious  convictions,”  said  Dr.  Thomas. 

The  research  also  shows  that  strong  religious  conviction 
correlates  positively  with  the  husband’s  decision-making  power 
in  the  household. 

“This  is  the  case  on  virtually  every  issue,”  said  Thomas. 
“Whether  the  disagreement  centers  around  economic  matters, 
child  discipline  or  home  furnishings,  the  husband’s  decision 
stands  in  homes  where  there  is  a  strong  religious  commitment,” 
he  stressed. 

Families  are  much  larger  when  there  is  a  strong  religious 
conviction  according  to  the  study.  Those  families  with  low  reli¬ 
gious  participation  averaged  4.21  children  and  those  with  high 
religious  participation  averaged  6.40  children. 

Children’s  patterns  are  similar  to  their  parents’  in  regard  to 
religious  participation,  according  to  Thomas. 

“If  the  parents  are  committed  to  the  Church,  so  are  their 
children,”  he  said. 

Strongly  religious  children  also  have  higher  self-esteem  and 
are  better  students  than  those  who  are  not  strongly  committed, 
according  to  the  study. 

Divorce  Has  More  Impact 
On  Women  Than  Men 


Divorce  has  more  emotional 
impact  on  women  than  men,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  study  recently  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Family  Research 
Institute  at  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity. 

“Women  experienced  a  sig- 


Plastic  Card 
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The  consumer  can’t  cancel  a 
point-of-sale  terminal  transaction 
the  way  he  can  stop  payment  on 
a  check.  The  customer  may  well 
wonder,  too,  who  will  have  access 
to  the  myriads  of  computer  re¬ 
cords  generated  by  EFT  tran¬ 
sactions. 

It’s  important  for  a  body  such 
as  the  Working  Group  on  EFT  to 
find  answers  to  some  of  these 
questions  before  legislation  is  pro¬ 
posed,  Colton  says.  “Why  come  up 
with  a  lot  of  laws  and  regulations 
now,  before  we  really  know  what 
we  have?” 

However,  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  exactly  where  the  evo¬ 
lution  in  banking  will  take  the 
industry  within  the  next  half  cen¬ 
tury,  he  adds. 

“People  used  to  talk  about  a 
checkless,  cashless  society  being 
just  around  the  corner.  That's 
not  going  to  happen  for  some  time, 
judging  from  what’s  occuring 
now.  I  think  what  we’ll  see  is  a 
combination”  of  EFT  services 
and  traditional  paper  transactions 
to  serve  the  customer  of  the  near 
future,  Colton  says.  “We  may 
hope  the  mix  will  be  one  which 
is  best  for  both  the  consumer  and 
the  financial  institution.” 


nificantly  higher  degree  of  stress 
when  going  through  a  divorce  than 
men  in  the  same  situation,”  ex¬ 
plained  sociologist  Stan  Albrecht. 

“Divorce  brings  an  economic 
crisis  for  the  majority  of  women, 
even  though  they  may  receive 
alimony  or  child  support.  It’s  often 
just  not  enough  for  the  woman 
and  her  children  to  get  by  on. 
Men  don’t  usually  have  that  prob¬ 
lem  with  divorce,  and  sometimes 
even  have  an  increase  in  income. 

“Social  adjustment  is  harder 
for  the  woman,  too.  She  is  usually 
left  with  the  kids,  and  doesn’t 
fit  in  well  with  others  socially. 
For  a  man,  though,  social  par¬ 
ticipation  usually  accelerates, 
and  he  has  very  little  problem 
adjusting  to  the  changes  in  his 
social  life,”  said  Albrecht. 

From  an  initial  sample  of 
11,000  households,  Albrecht  sur¬ 
veyed  500  divorced  people  from 
eight  western  states  (Arizona, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  Nevada,  Utah  and  Wyo¬ 
ming).  Fifty-nine  percent  of  the 
respondents  were  female  and  41 
percent  were  male. 

Albrecht  found  that  several 
factors  contribute  to  the  trauma 
involved  in  divorce.  “The  most 
common  factor  is  simply  a  feeling 
of  personal  failure,”  he  said. 
“That  sense  of  failure  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  relieve.  Despite  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  divorce  today,  most 
people  enter  into  marriage  with  a 
commitment  to  a  permanent  re¬ 
lationship.  When  a  divorce  oc¬ 
curs,  it’s  seen  as  an  admission 
of  failure. 

“The  legal  experience  itself 
is  sometimes  a  traumatic  exper¬ 
ience  for  an  individual  undergoing 


Christ  and  His  apostles  sit  at  the  Last  Supper  in  a  group  of  carvings  by  Emil  Janel. 
The  carvings  were  recently  donated  to  BYU  by  a  California  couple  and  are  on  display  in  the 
main  foyer  of  the  Joseph  Smith  Building  on  cam  ms.  (Photo  by  Mark  Philbrick,  Public 
Communications ) 
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Wood  Carvings 
Depicting  Christ 
At  Last  Supper 
Donated  To  BYU 

i 

I 
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Thirteen  men  sit  at  supper 
around  a  rough  wooden  table. 
Attention  focuses  on  one  man  at 
the  center  of  the  table,  who  seems 
to  be  instructing  the  group.  At  the 
corner  of  the  table,  one  man  ap¬ 
pears  ready  to  leave,  as  though 
on  an  errand. 

The  figures  are  Christ  and  His 
apostles,  at  the  Last  Supper,  cap¬ 
tured  in  wood  and  nearly  brought 
to  life  by  well-known  carver  Emil 
Janel. 

The  wood  tableau,  which  is 
on  display  in  the  foyer  of  the 
Joseph  Smith  Building  at  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  was  re¬ 
cently  donated  to  the  University 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hind  of 
Los  Altos,  Calif. 

The  Hinds  recently  donated 
several  art  pieces  to  museums  or 
universities.  The  recipients  were 
selected  by  Mark  Hoffman  of 
Maxwell  Galleries  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  through  whom  the  couple 
purchased  the  works. 

Mr.  Hoffman  selected  BYU 
as  a  recipient  of  some  of  these 
art  works  because  of  his  friend¬ 
ship  with  Wes  Burnside,  art  ac¬ 
quisitions  director  for  the  Secured 


Art  Gallery  in  the  Harris  Fine 
Arts  Center. 

He  chose  the  “Last  Slipper” 
tableau  for  BYU  in  part  because 
of  the  school’s  religious  emphasis. 
The  University  also  received  a 
painting  titled  “Interior  of  Church, 
Giverny”  by  American  artist 
Theodore  Butler,  who  was  a  son- 
in-law  of  the  French  painter 
Claude  Monet. 

Mr.  Hoffman  said  he  was  in¬ 
structed  by  the  Hinds  to  choose 
only  high  quality  art  work  to 
donate  in  their  name. 

Emil  Janel’s  carvings  are 
noted  for  their  life-like  quality, 
Mr.  Hoffman  said.  Several  years 
ago  the  carver  was  knighted  for 
his  work  by  the  King  of  Sweden. 
Today,  demand  for  Janel  carvings 
is  growing,  Mr.  Hoffman  noted. 

The  “Last  Supper”  figures 
are  a  departure  for  Janel,  since 
he  usually  carved  working  men. 
They  also  are  larger  than  most 
of  his  other  works.  Each  of  the 
carvings  is  15  to  18  inches  high, 
and  each  is  carved  from  a  single 
piece  of  wood.  The  complete  tab¬ 
leau  is  52  inches  long. 


Student 

Spotlight 


By  Clarence  Nyce 

Norma  Jean  Beatty,  a  White  Mountain  Apache 
from  southeastern  Arizona,  is  one  of  the  more  re¬ 
cent  Indian  entrants  into  BYU  this  fall. 

Norma  is  a  first-semester  freshman  major¬ 
ing  in  music  education  and  plays  the  “C-Flute” 
in  the  BYU  Cougar  Band. 

In  asking  her  about  her  most  recent  experience 
with  the  band  and  the  commitment  needed,  she 
said  that  she  puts  in  one-and-a-half  hours  of  march¬ 
ing  and  music  practice  five  days  a  week  and  re¬ 
ceives  one  credit  per  semester  for  her  contribu¬ 
tion. 

Norma  stated  that  she  is  looking  forward  to 
the  upcoming  road  trip  to  Long  Beach,  Calif,  on 
Nov.  9.  She  said,  “I’ve  been  very  impressed  with 
the  caliber  of  people  that  are  involved  in  the  Cou¬ 
gar  Band,  and  I’m  happy  to  have  become  acquain¬ 
ted  with  them.”  She  continued  to  say  that 
“there  is  an  obvious  difference  in  commitment 
and  moral  standards  between  ‘ordinary’  high 
school  bands  and  this  band  at  BYU.”  She  has  been 
studying  music  for  seven  years  and  says  that  she 
hopes  to  continue  her  involvement  with  the  band. 

In  asking  her  about  her  future  plans,  she  re¬ 
plied:  “I  have  hopes  of  going  back  to  a  reserva¬ 
tion  to  teach  music.  All  too  many  times  there  is 
a  stereotyped  conception  that  goes  along  with  cer¬ 
tain  courses  of  study-and  music  is  one  of  those 
courses.  Maybe,  in  some  way,  I  can  help  others 
of  my  race  better  appreciate  the  value  of  music.” 

Norma  has  been  a  member  of  the  LDS  Church 
for  two  years  and  has  spent  those  two  years  on 
the  Lamanite  Student  Placement  Program  at  Car¬ 
michael,  Calif.  Her  parents  are  Clarence  and 
Renee  Alchesay.  Norma  is  the  oldest  of  four 
children. 


Navajo  girls  perform  “Navajo  Gourd  Dance.” 


Indian  Students  Perform 
For  Soviet  Officials 

Upon  special  request  from  President  Oaks,  the  Lamanite 
Generation  and  Inter-Tribal  Choir  performed  for  the  visiting  Soviet 
Dignitaries  on  their  tour  of  the  United  States. 

They  performed  traditional  Indian  songs  and  dances  for  the 
Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice  and  other  Soviet  Officials. 

After  the  performance,  the  Chief  Justice  extended  a  cordial 
welcome  to  Lamanite  Generation  on  their  planned  summer  tour  to 
Russia  during  this  upcoming  year. 

The  Soviets  were  able  to  see  the  many  programs,  events  and 
activities  here  at  BYU  on  Oct.  15, 1979. 


Trish  Tsosie  does  traditional  sign 
language  to  “Go  My  Son.” 


Eddie  Swimmer,  new  face  to  generation  this 
semester,  presents  hoop  dance. 


Denise  Alley,  fully  clothed  in  buckskin  dress, 
participates  in  concluding  number. 


Last  Indian  Battle  Fought  In  Blanding 


By  Ken  Duncan 

Most  people  would  think  that 
the  last  Indian  battle  occurred 
either  among  the  Sioux  at  Wounded 
Knee  or  with  the  Apaches  in  Ari¬ 
zona.  But  in  1923,  the  final  Indian 
uprising  took  place  in  Blanding, 
Utah. 

This  part  of  the  state  was  one 
of  the  last  to  be  settled.  In  this 
area,  trouble  seemed  to  brew  be¬ 
tween  the  Indians  and  white  set¬ 
tlers. 

Between  1865  and  1885,  the 
only  people  living  in  southeastern 
Utah  were  the  Utes  and  cattle 
barons.  There  were  around  30,000 
head  of  cattle  in  this  part  of  the 
state.  This  was  how  the  renegade 
Utes  in  the  area  partially  sus¬ 
tained  themselves-by  rustling 
the  cattle  and  horses  of  the  ran¬ 
chers. 


In  1885,  horse  wranglers 
found  their  own  horses  in  Ute 
herds.  The  cowboys  roped  their 
own  horses  when  the  Utes  came 
and  cut  the  ropes.  At  once  the 
wranglers  started  shooting.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  fight,  the  main  camp  from 
the  ranch  town  of  Verdure  aided 
the  wranglers.  There  were  many 
casualties  on  both  sides. 

Five-hundred  troops  from  Ft. 
Lewis,  Colo.,  were  called  in  by 
the  cattlemen.  Meanwhile,  the 
Utes  had  taken  off  for  the  Navajo 
Mountains  in  Arizona.  By  the 
time  the  soldiers  caught  up  with 
them,  they  were  10  miles  from 
the  Colorado  River  at  what  is  now 
Soldier’s  Crossing. 

The  Indians  secured  them¬ 
selves  on  top  of  a  mesa.  The 
chief  of  the  Utes,  Mancos  Jim, 
challenged  the  soldiers  to  come 
up.  A  guide  for  the  soldiers  in¬ 


spected  the  steep  mountain  trail. 
He  told  the  commanding  officer 
the  Utes  could  hold  back  an  army 
from  their  position. 

There  were  two  men  who  were 
intrigued  with  the  idea  of  shoot¬ 
ing  an  Indian.  They  disobeyed 
orders  and  climbed  the  hill.  Neither 
one  ever  made  it  back  down. 
Prospectors  found  their  bones 
some  time  later  and  put  a  fence 
around  the  spot.  This  is  how 
the  name  “Soldier’s  Crossing” 
came  to  be. 

Meanwhile,  the  Utes  conti¬ 
nued  the  rampage  in  the  San  Juan 
area.  Finally,  an  Indian  by  the 
name  of  Tesnigat,  killed  a  sheep- 
herder.  Tesnigat  was  joined  by 
the  very  defiant  renegades  in  re¬ 
sisting  arrest. 

The  U.S.  Marshalls  of  Colo¬ 
rado  and  Utah  recruited  50  depu¬ 
ties  to  capture  the  Indians. 


Oaks:  Private  Schools  Threatened 


In  a  major  address  this  sum¬ 
mer  before  the  National  Congress 
on  Church-Related  Colleges  and 
Universities,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity  President  Dallin  H.  Oaks 
presented  a  six-point  program  to 
combat  forces  which  are  threat¬ 
ening  to  destroy  independent  and 
church-related  higher  education 
in  America. 

The  unique  congress  at  Notre 
Dame  University  in  South  Bend, 
Indiana,  was  attended  by  some 
700  select  clergymen,  educators 
and  administrators  representing 
more  than  25  different  religious 
denominations  from  throughout 
the  nation. 

With  Oaks  were  Drs.  Jeffrey 
R.  Holland  and„Hal  Eyring,  com¬ 
missioner  of  education  and  deputy 
commissioner,  respectively,  and 
President  Bruce  C.  Hafen  of  Ricks 
College  -  all  representing  the 
Church  Educational  System  of 
the  LDS  Church  at  the  three-day 
congress. 

In  addition  to  giving  one  of 
the  major  speeches,  Oaks  present¬ 
ed  a  paper  in  the  Legal  Issues 
Study  Commission  workshop 
titled,  “Constitutional  Protections 
for  Independent  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion:  Limited  Powers  and  In¬ 
stitutional  Rights.”  The  paper 
was  co-authored  by  Oaks  and  W. 
Cole  Durham,  Jr.,  an  assistant 
professor  of  law  at  BYU’s  J. 
Reuben  Clark  Law  School. 

In  his  plenary  session  address 
entitled,  “A  Distinctive  Role  for 
the  Church-Related  College  -  Di¬ 
versity,”  Oaks  told  the  interde¬ 
nominational  congress:  “We  are 
not  here  to  resolve  our  differences 
but  to  preserve  them  ....  The 
distinctive  role  of  the  church-re¬ 
lated  college  is  diversity.” 

He  noted  that  government 
regulation  of  higher  education 
is  a  major  threat  to  diversity 
and  independence,  two  charac¬ 
teristics  which  are  basic  to  the 
American  way  of  life.  In  the  last 
nine  years,  176  independent  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  learning  have 
either  closed  their  doors  or 
merged  with  other  colleges  and 
universities. 

“An  educational  institution 
that  tries  to  be  different  from 
the  prevailing  practice  is  put  on 
the  anvil  of  social  pressure  and 
hammered  out  of  existence  by 
economic  forces  and  legal  require¬ 
ments,”  the  BYU  president  said. 

“The  right  to  be  different  is 
essential  to  the  distinctive  mission 
of  the  church-related  college  or 
university.  It  must  be  preserved,” 
he  continued.  “The  right  to  be 
different  is  basic  to  the  American 
heritage. 


“Church-related  education 
embodies  both  the  diversity  that 
gives  variety  to  our  pluralistic 
society  and  the  common  values 
that  unite  us. 

“Our  historic  commitment  to 
pluralism  and  freedom  depends 
on  the  maintenance  of  significant 
social  institutions  independent  of 
the  state. 

“.  .  .  if  we  yield  too  much 
to  uniformity,  as  we  tend  to  do 
when  an  increasing  percentage 
of  our  gross  national  product  is 
managed  by  a  government  that  is 
less  and  less  willing  to  tolerate 
differences,  our  educational  sec¬ 
tor  and  ultimately  our  entire  so¬ 
ciety  will  be  homogenized  -  drab 
as  mortar  and  uniform  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  camp.” 

Oaks  noted  that  independent 
colleges  and  universities  play  a 
vital  role  in  the  preservation  of 
academic  freedom  in  America. 
“Our  relative  independence  from 
government  and  the  diversity  of 
our  governing  boards  and  tradi¬ 
tions  make  us  the  least  suscep¬ 
tible  to  forces  that  would  curb 
academic  freedom,”  he  said. 

Church-related  educational 
institutions  also  strengthen  the 
nation  because  of  the  personal 
values  and  religious  ideals  they 
teach. 

“Being  independent,  we  can 
define  our  educational  role  in  our 
own  terms,  rather  than  being 
compelled  to  follow  shifting  gov¬ 
ernment  policies  and  funding 
priorities,”  Oaks  noted. 

“Regulations  based  on  the 
spending  power  and  conditioned 
on  the  receipt  of  some  govern¬ 
ment  benefit  are  most  to  be  feared 
by  independent  and  especially 
church-related  institutions,” 
Oaks  stated.  “They  jeopardize  oui 
existence  on  the  one  hand  and  oui 
vital  uniqueness  on  the  other 
threatening  us  with  financia 
failure  if  we  do  not  comply  anc 
with  homogenization  or  secular¬ 
ization  if  we  do.” 

After  citing  a  number  of 
well  meaning  but  errant  govern¬ 
ment  policies  which  have  hin¬ 
dered  rather  *han  helped  higher 
education,  0  s  suggested  the 
following  six-point  program  “for 
the  survival  of  independent  and 
especially  church-related  higher 
education”: 

1.  Independent  higher  educa¬ 
tion  must  regulate  itself  t.n  iden¬ 
tify  and  eliminate  abuses  that 
would  otherwise  be  used  to  jus¬ 
tify  government  regulation. 

2.  Legal  incentives  for  chari¬ 
table  giving  to  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  must  be  perpetuated 
and  increased. 


3.  Independent  and  church- 
related  educational  institutions 
that  cannot  survive  without  gov¬ 
ernment  assistance  “should  pre¬ 
fer  government  assistance  to 
higher  education  that  is  indirect, 
such  as  grants  or  loans  to  stu¬ 
dents.” 

4.  Because  of  First  Amend¬ 
ment  Constitutional  freedoms, 
educational  institutions  and  spe¬ 
cifically  independent  and  church- 
related  institutions  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  certain  rules  that 
generally  apply  to  other  organi¬ 
zations. 

5.  .“Lawmakers  and  regula¬ 
tion  writers  should  take  account 
of  the  different  nature  of  the 
discriminations  they  outlaw,  and 
be  more  discriminating  in  their 
anti-discrimination.”  Oaks  point¬ 
ed  out  that  a  law  or  regulation 
forbidding  racial  discrimination 
is  not  necessarily  sound  and  work¬ 
able  when  applied  across  the 
board  in  outlawing  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex  or  religion. 

“In  some  instances,  the  sexes 
need  to  be  treated  differently  to 
serve  important  values  of  health, 
safety, 'morals,  and  the  free  ex¬ 
ercise  of  religion,”  he  said. 

“Similarly,  we  should  oppose 
the  increasing  inclusion  of  the 
word  ‘religion’  in  anti-discrimi¬ 
nation  formulas,  because  our 
Constitution  does  not  forbid  dis¬ 
crimination  on  the  basis  of  reli¬ 
gion  except  by  public  institu¬ 
tions.” 

6.  Church-related  colleges  and 
universities  need  to  band  together 
to  lobby  against  unsound  and  un¬ 
workable  laws  and  regulations, 
and  to  challenge  illegal  enact¬ 
ments  in  court. 

In  closing,  Oaks  said:  “The 
doctrine  of  constitutional  freedom 
from  regulation  for  independent 
and  especially  church-related 
higher  education  is  in  its  infancy, 
but,  with  proper  nurturing,  shows 
promise  of  evolving  into  a  power¬ 
ful  defense  for  diversity  in  the 
decades  to  come. 

“But  we  should  all  remem¬ 
ber  that  if  this  principle  of  free¬ 
dom  is  to  be  impressed  upon  the 
bedrock  of  our  constitutional  law, 
colleges  and  universities  must 
have  the  will  to  oppose  regula¬ 
tory  excesses  in  court,  and  they 
must  be  willing  and  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  resources  of  time  and 
money  necessary  to  provision  the 
long  struggle  to  develop  consti¬ 
tutional  doctrine.” 

“The  price  is  high,  but  it 
must  be  paid  if  we  are  to  pre¬ 
serve  our  freedom  to  practice 
the  diversities  by  which  we  serve,” 
Oaks  concluded. 


The  two  parties  met  and  a 
deputy  was  killed  during  the  fight. 
The  deputies  took  many  women 
and  children  prisoners,  but  again 
the  renegade  Utes  escaped  to  the 
Navajo  Mountains  in  Arizona. 

Ah  arrival  of  the  chief  of  staff 
of  the  U.S.  Army  helped  in  per¬ 
suading  the  Utes  to  come  back. 

Tesnigat  and  other  leaders 
were  taken  to  Salt  Lake  City  but 
their  trial  was  held  in  Denver. 
The  Indian  Rights  Association 
defended  them  and  they  were 
acquitted. 

Within  a  short  time  after  their 
return  to  San  Juan,  trouble  started 
once  more. 

In  February,  1923,  some  youngc; 
Utes  were  arrested  for  taking 
over  a  sheep  camp.  They  were 
given  a  preliminary  trial  and 
turned  over  to  the  U.S.  District 
Court. 

However,  a  chief  of  the  Utes 
rode  right  down  the  streets  of 
Blanding  and  rescued  them.  Tes¬ 
nigat  was  also  rescued  from  the 
sheriff.  The  sheriff  fired  on  them 


and  again  a  battle  was  on. 

This  battle  between  the 
whites  and  the  Indians  lasted  for 
a  little  over  a  week.  Finally, 
after  their  surrender,  a  high, 
barbed  wire  fence  was  strung  on 
the  town  square  in  Blanding.  Ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  town  square  were 
the  LDS  Church  and  the  school 
house.  These  two  buildings  housed 
the  Utes. 

The  U.S.  Marshall,  notified 
by  county  officials,  arrived  and 
negotiated  a  disputed  area.  The 
land,  Allen  Canyon,  was  claimed 
by  the  Utes  which  was  conceded 
to  them.  The  Ute  children  attended 
the  Blanding  school  from  there. 

The  citizens  of  the  county  fed 
the  Indians  and  didn’t  want  any 
violence.  This  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  citizens  of  Bland¬ 
ing  were  LDS  and  Brigham  Young 
counseled  that  they  should  be 
kind  to  them. 

So  this  is  where  and  how  the 
last  Indian  uprising  took  place. 


Sarah  Winnemucca 


Drawn  by  Harrison  Gorman 


Woman  Indian  Leader 
Disproves  Stereotyping 


By  Cheryl  Tolino 

One  of  the  greatest  miscon¬ 
ceptions  in  America  Indian  his¬ 
tory  has  been  the  stereotyping 
of  Indian  women  as  menial  slaves. 
Their  lowly  position  has  caged 
them  as  almost  unimportant. 

However,  the  life  of  Sarah 
Winnemucca  has  only  served  to 
disprove  such  views.  Her  life  was 
one  of  dedication  and  courage 
among  her  Paiute  people. 

Because  of  her  ability  to  speak 
several  Indian  languages  as  well 
as  both  English  and  Spanish, 
Sarah  became  a  teacher  and  an 
interpreter.  She  taught  school 
after  the  Paiutes  were  placed  on 
a  new  reservation  in  southern 
Oregon  in  1872.  Shortly,  there¬ 
after,  she  was  ordered  off  the  re¬ 
servation  when  she  dared  to  oppose 
the  new  agent  for  his  unjust  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Indians.  At  the  same 
time,  other  members  of  the  tribe 
also  left  the  reservation  to  join 
the  Bannock  tribe  in  Idaho  who 
were  preparing  for  war  against 
the  U.S.  Army. 

When  the  Bannock  War  broke 
out  in  June,  1878,  Sarah  volun¬ 


teered  to  serve  as  an  army  scout 
and  interpreter.  She  showed  her 
bravery  and  courage  when  she 
attempted  to  free  her  father  and 
some  of  his  followers  who  were 
captured  by  the  Bannocks. 

Sarah  followed  the  trail  of  the 
Bannocks  through  the  rugged 
country  of  southwestern  Idaho. 
Enroute,  she  found  out  her  brother 
was  made  a  sentry.  Before  her 
arrival  at  the  camp,  Sarah  quickly 
changed  into  Bannock  clothing 
for  a  disguise.  As  she  approached, 
she  gave  a  signal  she  and  her 
brother  used  as  children.  Moving 
from  one  thicket  to  another,  she 
repeated  the  signal  several 
times  before  her  brother  res¬ 
ponded.  She  relayed  her  message 
of  the  army’s  plan  to  attack  the 
camp. 

Returning  to  the  army  base 
with  the  captives,  Sarah  was  able 
to  assist  the  army  with  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  Bannock  tribe. 
Her  feat  surpassed  that  of  the 
toughest  soldier  since  none  dared 
to  venture  on  such  a  challenging 
journey  to  gather  needed  infor¬ 
mation  as  well  as  free  the  Paiute 
captives. 


'Visions  Of 


Tomorrow’ 


Members  of  the  Lamanite  Generation  sing  and  dance  in  a  modern  number  during  the  Home¬ 
coming  Spectacular.  (Spectacular  photos  by  Mark  Philbrick,  BYU  Public  Communications) 


The  Indian  students  of  Brigham  Young  University  are 
contributing  to  the  school  by  their  enthusiastic  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  annual  events,  such  as  Homecoming.  On  Sept. 
29-31,  the  Indian  students  participated  in  the  various  Home¬ 
coming  activities. 

Sept.  28,  was  officially  designated  as  National  Indian 
Day.  Some  Indian  students  came  to  school  dressed  in  their 
native  costumes  and  participated  in  a  mini-pow  wow  held 
in  front  of  the  Brimhall  Building. 

On  Saturday  the  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers  entered  a 
float  in  the  Homecoming  parade.  Indian  students  sacrificed 
free  time  to  work  on  the  float.  Their  efforts  paid  off  when 
the  float  received  the  Grand  Marshall  Award;  this  included 
a  trophy  and  a  money  prize  of  $50.  The  chairman  of  the 
Float  Committee,  Charlie  Stewart,  was  very  pleased  with  the 
enthusiasm  the  students  showed  in  building  the  float.  He 
said,  “I  am  very  grateful  for  the  students  who  followed 
through  on  their  commitment  to  work  on  the  float  and  for 
their  personal  sacrifice.”  Also  during  the  parade,  the  Tribe 
of  Many  Feathers  sold  donuts  along  the  route  to  supplement 
their  budget  and  to  involve  more  people  in  the  club. 

The  Lamanite  Generation  participated  in  the  Homecoming 
Spectacular,  held  on  both  Friday  and  Saturday  nights. 
The  Inter-Tribal  Choir,  by  special  invitation  from  Lamanite 
Generation,  was  also  able  to  participate  in  the  Homecoming 
spectacular. 


The  Lamanite  Generation  and  Inter-Tribal  Choir 
performed  two  nights  in  the  Homecoming  Spectacular 
at  the  Marriott  Center.  Here,  Jake  Goodbear  and 
Doreen  Duncan  dance  some  fancy  steps  to  the  beat  of 


In  a  comical  number  “I  Am  a  Lamanite,”  the 
threesome  of  (front  to  back)  Dave  Hernandez, 
Vatua  Su’  a,  and  Maurice  Begay  brought  plenty  of 
laughs  to  the  huge  crowd  of  about  10,000  each  night. 


the  drum. 


Homecoming  1979: 


Riding  beautiful  horses  in  front  of  the  TMF 
float  were  Dr.  John  Maestas,  director  of  the  BYU  Multi¬ 
cultural  Program;  and  Susie  Yellowhorse  Tracey, 
a  student. 


Members  of  the  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers  carry  the  club  sign  in  front 
of  the  float  during  the  Homecoming  parade.  (Parade  photos  by  Hal 
William^ ) 


On  the  TMF  float  greeting  the  thousands  of  onlookers  are,  left  front, 
Ramona  Nez,  first  attendant;  Miss  Indian  BYU  Debbie  Crawford; 
Charlie  Stewart;  Lapita  Keith;  and  Ken  and  Doreen  Duncan.  The  float 
won  the  Grand  Marshalls’  trophy. 


